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BEAUTY. 
(Continued from No. 16.) 

Long as we have been in the exposition of this 
simple theory, we cannot finally conclude our 
account of it, without adding one or two words 
upon the mere organic or physical delight which 
appears in some few cases to procure the appel- 
lation of beautiful to the objects that produce it, 
and to which such extravagant importance has 
been assigned by some writers of great note. 
Certain combinations of sounds, called musical 
concords, are agreeable to those who possess a 
musical ear, apparently by a primary law of our 
constitution, and independent of any association; 
and certain colours, and combinations of colours, 
or of lights and shades, are supposed to be: in- 
stinctively agreeable in the same way. 

The last of these facts has made a prodigious 
figure in many theories of beauty ; and even in 
the acute and philosophical publication of Mr. 
Knight, a very high degree of intrinsic beauty is 
supposed to reside in tints, and. combinations of 
tints, and the mere optical impression of broken 
or mingling masses of light and shadow. Now, 
we are so far {rom agreeing in these propositions, 
that we are somewhat inclined to be sceptical as 
to the existence of any such organical delight; 
and at all events to hold, that if there be any plea- 
sures of the eye which cannot be referred to the 

“association of humansympathies, they are exceed- 
ingly feeble and insignificant. ‘The eye sees no- 
thing but light; and that light most commonly 
coloured. It is hurt with excessively bright 
light, just as the ear is hurt with excessively 
loud sound, the nostrils by very pungent odours, 
or the whole body by excessive heat or pressure: 
and moderate light is agreeable, just as moderate 
sound or moderateheat is, by giving us some inti- 
mation of our existence, and stimulating the 
powers of sensation and attention. We do not eall 
moderate heat or moderate pressure beautiful, 
however, though they may be ble; and itis 
not very easy to say, why moderate light, which 
is only another name for colour not too glaring, 
should be honoured witli that appellation. As to 

articular colours, again, we are rather slow in be- 

ieving that any one is'intrinsically more beautiful 
than another, or that they ever possess any beauty 
except by association with interesting objects. . It 
is certain, at least, that there is no colour that would 
be beautiful everywhere. Bright and soft green 
is beautiful, because it is the livery of the spring ; 
and soft and bright blue, because we see it in t 
summer sky; and pink and vermillion, because 
they blush on the cheeks of innocence :—but ver- 
millionewould not,be beautiful on the grass,— 





nor green on the cheek,—nor blue on either. As 
to harmony, or composition of tints, again, of 


which we hear so much in the language of pain- | 


ters, we have sometimes been inclined to doubt 
a little whether it means any thing, when used 
without reference to the practical difficulties of 
the art, but the natural or common appearance of 
coloured objects, seen through the same atmo- 
sphere; or, if it be.a source of pleasure, we are 
sure it is a very trifling pleasure, and_scarcel 
deserving of the name of beauty. Suppose all 
the colours in nature disposed on a broad panne', 
according to the nicest rules of this supposed har- 
mony, and in lines as. beautifully waving as any 
artist can devise, is there any grown creature that 
would call the dian ay beautiful, or condescend 
to look twice at it? We do not entirely deny, 
that there is a certain natural beauty or fitness in 
the combination of .what have been called the 
accidental or complementary colours; but we 
maintain that it is so extremely slight and insig- 
nificant as scarcely to merit attention, 

With regard in, to the effect of broken 
masses. of light and shadow, it is proper, in the 
first place, to remember, that by the eye we see 
colour only ; and that lights and shadows, as far 
as the mere organ is concerned, mean nothing but 
variations of tint. It is very trae, no doubt, that 


+} we soon learn to refer many_of.those.variations 


to light and shade,.and that they thus become 
signs to us of depth, and distance, and relief. 
But is not this, of itself, sufficient to refute the 
idea of their affording any primitive or, organic 
pleasure? In so far as they are mere variations 
of tint, they may be imitated by unmeaning daubs 
of paint ona palette ;—in so far as they are signs, 
itis to the mind that they address themselves, 
and. not to the organ. They are’ signs, too, it 
should be recollected, and the only signs we have, 
by which we can receive any correct knowl 

of the existence and condition of all external o 
jects at a distance from us, whether interesting 
or not interesting. Without the. assistance of 
variety of tint, and of lights and shadows, we 
could never setageieh, one object from another, 
except by the touch. These.appearances, there- 
fore, are the perpetual vehicles of almost all our 
interesting perceptions; and are, consequently, 
associated with all the emotions we receive from 
visible objects. Itis pleasant to see many things 
in one prospect, because some of them are pro- 
bably agreeable; and it is pleasant to know the 
condition of those things, because the qualities 
or associations, by meaner. of which they interest 
us, generally depend upoix that knowledge. ‘The 
mixture of colours and shades, however, is neces- 
sary to this enjoyment,.and consequently is a 





sign of it, and a source of associated interest or 
beauty. 

Mr. Knight, however, goes mueh farther than 
this, and maintains, that the beauty which isso 
distinctly felt in many pictures of objects in them-. 
selves disagreeable, is to be aseribed entirely to 
the effect of the brilliant and harmonious. tints, 
and the masses of light and shadow that may be 
employed in the represéntation. . The filthy and 
tattered rags of a beggar, he observes, and. the 
putrefying contents of a dunghill, may form beau- 
tiful objects in a picture ; because, considered as 
mere objects of sight, they. may -eften present 
beautiful effects of colouring and shadow ; and 
these are preserved or heightened in the imitation, 
disjoined from all their offensive accompaniments. 
Now, if rye tints and shades-were the exclusive 
sources of our gratification, and if this gratifica- 
tion was diminished, instead.of being heightened, 
by the suggestion which, however transiently, 
must still intrude itself, that they appeared in an 
imitation of disgusting objects, it must certainly 
follow, that the pleasure and the beauty would 
be much enhanced, if there was no imitation of 
any thing, and if the canvass merely presented 
the tints and shades, unaccompanied. with the 
representation of any particular object. . Again, 
if it: were really possible for any one, but a stu- 
dent of art, to confine the attention to the mere 
colouring and shadowing of any picture, there is 
nothing so disgusting but what might form. the 
subject of a beautiful imitation. 

There is, in the first place, the pleasing asso- 
ciation of the skill and power of the artist,—a 
skill and power which we know may be em- 
ployed to produce unmingled delight, whatever 
may be the character of the particular effort be- 
fore us. But, in the second place, we do con- 
ceive that there are many rages, | associations 
connected with the subjects which have been re- 
presented as purely disgusting. The aspect of 
human wauhalone and. decay is not, at all 
events, an. indi, le; and, if pre- 
sented to us without actual offence to our senses, 
or any call on our active beneficence, excite 
asym tic emotigqn, which is known to be far 
from undelightful. Many an attractive poem has 
been aan on. the oe ; we 
whys painting be sup more fastidi 
Besides, it will be observed, that the beggars of 
the painter are generally among the most interest- 
ing of that interesting order ;—either young and 
lovely children, whose health and gaiety, and 
sweet expression, form an ing contrast with 
their squalid garments, and the and misery 
to which they seem to be destined,—or old and 
venerable persons, mingling something of the 
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dignity and reverence of age with the broken 
spirit of their condition, and seeming to reproach 
mankind for exposing heads so old and white to 
the pelting of the pitiless storm. While such 
pictures suggest images so pathetic, it looks al- 
most like a wilful perversity to. ascribe their 
beauty entirely to the mixture of colours which 
they display, and to the forgetfulness of these 
images. Even for the dunghill, we think it is 
possible to say something,—though, we confess, 
we have never happened to see any picture o1 
which that useful compound formed the peculiar 
subject. There is the display of the painter’s 
art and power here also; and the dunghill is not 
only useful, but is associated with many pleasing 
images of rustic toil and occupation, and of the 
simplicity, and comfort, and innocence of agri- 
cultural life. We do not know that a dunghill is 
at all a disagreeable object to look at, even in 
plain reality ; provided it be so far off as not to 
annoy us with its odour, or to soil us with its 
effusions. In a picture, however, we are safe 
from any of these disasters; and considering that 
it is usually combined, in such delineations, with 
other more pleasing and touching remembrancers 
of humble happiness and contentment, we really 
do not see that it was at all necessary to impute 
any mysterious or intrinsic beauty to its com- 
plexion, in order to account for the satisfaction 
with which we can then bear to behold it. 

Having said so much with a view to reduce to 
its just value, as an ingredient of beauty, the 
mere organical delight which the eye is sup- 
posed to derive from colours we shall leave our 
readers to apply the same principles to the al- 
leged beauty of sounds that are supposed to be 
insignificant. In this case, it is indeed much 
clearer that there is such an organical delight, and 
that it constitutes a larger share of the beauty of 
sounds, than tints and shadows do of the beauty 
of visible objects: but all that rises to the dignity 
of an emotion is the gift of association here also 
— of association with the passionate tones of the 
human voice—with the scenes to which the 
beautiful sounds are appropriate—with the poe- 
try to which they have been married—the pur- 
poses to which they are devoted, or the mere 
skill and genius of the artist by whom they have 
been arranged. 

Such is a very hasty and imperfect sketch of 
the theory unfolded in the volumes before us, 
with singular beauty of language, and copious- 
ness of illustration. After all we have said, we 
are aware that to some it may appear strained 
and fantastical, and to others trite and unprofitable. 
To the infidels of the former class, we can only 
recommend the diligent perusal of Mr. Alison’s 
whole work; to the scoffers of the second, we 
must beg leave to state one or two of the beneficial 
results of this theory, which we humbly conceive 
to be of some little importance, and to have es- 
caped the notice even of its ingenious inventor. 

In the first place, then, we conceive, that ‘it 
establishes the substantial identity of the sublime, 
the beautiful, and the picturesque; and, conse- 
quently, puts an end to all controversy that is 
not purely verbal as to the difference of those 
several qualities. Every material object that in- 
terests us, without actually hurting or gratifying 
our bodily feelings, must do so, according to this 
theory, in one and the same manner; that is, by 
suggesting or recalling some emotion or affection 
of ourselves or some other sentient being, and 
presenting, to our imagination at least, some na- 
tural object of love, pity, admiration, or awe. 
The interest of material objects, therefore, is 


always the same, and arises in every case, not 
from any physical qualities they may possess, 
but from their association with some idea of emo- 
tion. But, though material objects have but one 
means of exciting emotion, the emotions they do 
excite are infinite. ‘They are mirrors that may 
reflect all shades and colours; and, in point of 
fact, do seldom reflect the same hues twice. No 
two interesting objects, perhaps, whether known 
by the name of beautiful, sublime, or picturesque, 
ever produced exactly the same emotion in the 
beholder; and no one object, it is most probable, 
ever moved any two persons to the very same 
conceptions. As they may be associated with 
all the feelings and affections of which the human 


mind is susceptible, so they may suggest those |: 


feelings in all their variety, and, in fact, do daily 
excite all sorts of emotions—running through 
every gradation, from extreme gaiety and eleva- 
tion, to the borders of horror and disgust. 

Now, it is certainly true, that all the variety 
of emotions raised in this way, on the single basis 
of association, may be classed, in a rude way, 
under the denomination of sublime, beautiful, and 
picturesque, according as they partake of awe, 
kindness, or admiration ; and we have no other 
objection to this nomenclature, except its extreme 
imperfection, and the delusions to which we 
know that it has given occasion. If objects that 
interest by their association with ideas of power, 
and danger, and terror, are to be distinguished 
by the peculiar name of sublime, why should 
there not be a separate name also for objects that 
interest by associations of mirth and gaiety,— 
another for those that please by suggestions of 
softness and melancholy,—another for such as 
are connected with impressions of comfort and 
tranquillity,—and another and another for those 
that are related to pity, and admiration, and love, 
and regret, and all the other distinct emotions and 
affections of our nature? These are not in reality 
less distinguishable from each other than from the 
emotions of awe and veneration that confer the 
title of sublime on their representatives; and 
while these are all confounded under the com- 
prehensive appellation of beauty, the distinction 
is only apt to mislead us into an erroneous opi- 
nion of our accuracy, and to make us believe, 
both that there is a greater conformity among the 
things that pass under the same name, and a 
greater difference between those that pass under 
different names, than is really the case. We 
have seen already, that the radical error of s]lmost 
all preceding inquirers has lain in supposing that 
every thing that passed under the name of beau- 
tiful must have some quality in common with 
every thing else that obtained that name; and it 
is scarcely necessary for us to observe, that it 
has been almost as general an opinion, that sub- 
limity was not only something radically different 
from beauty, but actually opposite to it; whereas, 
the fact is, that it is far more nearly related to 
some sorts of beauty than many sorts of beauty 
are to each other; and that both are founded ex- 
actly upon the same principle of suggesting 
some past or possible emotion of some sentient 
being. 


(Conclusion in our next.) 





Love one human being purely and warmly, 
and you will love all. The heart in this heaven, 
like the wandering sun, sees nothing, from the 
dewdrop to the ocean, but a mirror, which it 








warms and fills.—Jean Paul. 


From Buckingham’s American Tour. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


The greatest number of the inhabitants are engaged 
in commerce or trade, with a due admixture of pro- 
fessional men, as clergy, physicians, and lawyers, 
But among them all there are fewer than perhaps in 
any other community inthe world who live without 
any ostensible avocation. ‘The richest capitalists 
still take a part in the business-proceedings of the 
day; and men who have professedly retired, and 
have no counting-house or mercantile establishment, 
still retain so much of the relish for profitable occu- 
pation, that they mingle freely with the merchants, 
and are constantly found to be the buyers and sellers 
of stock, in funds, or shares in companies, canals, 
railroads, banks, &c. 

The result of all this is to produce the busiest 
community that any man could desire to live in. In 
the streets all is hurry and bustle; the" very carts, 
instead of being drawn by horses at a walking-pace, 
are often met at a gallop, and always in a brisk trot, 
with the carter standing in the front, and driving by 
reins. Omnibuses are a3 numerous as in London, 
many of them drawn by four horses, though the car- 
riages are inferior to the English ones. Hackney- 
coaches are also abundant, and superior in every 
respect to those of London. These, with private 
carriages, which, however, are few and plain, gene- 
rally with a black coachman and footman, without 
display of livery or armorial bearings, added to gigs 
and other vehicles, make up a crowd of conveyances 
through the public streets, which, from their bad 
pavement, occasions as much rattling noise as in the 
most bustling parts of Piccadilly or Cheapside. The 
whole of the population seen in the streets seem to 
enjoy this bustle, and add to it by their own rapid 
pace, as if they were all going to some place of ap- 
pointment, and were hurrying on under the appre- 
hension of being too late. 

Of the men thus seen in public, the greater part 
are well-dressed, and the more fashionable among 
them: more expensively than the same classes in 
England. Black cloth is the almost universal wear, 
and for the finest description of this the most extra- 
vagant prices are paid. Full cloth cloaks, with 
velvet or fur collars and linings, and rich tassels, are 
more numerous than with us; and the whole outer 
aspect of the moving crowd indicates greater gaiety, 
and much more regard to personal appearance. The 
men are not generally as handsome, however, as 
they are well dressed. Analmost universal paleness 
of countenance is seen, without the least tinge of 
ruddiness or colour; the marks of care and anxiety 
are also deeply furrowed on brows not yet bearing 
the impress of age; and a general gloom or sadness 
of countenance is the rule, and hilarity of aspect or 
cheerfulness of appearance the exception. 

The women far exceed the men in the costliness of 
their dresses and in the gaiety of their walking ap- 
parel. There is perhaps no city in the world in 
which so many expensively-dressed ladies may be 
seen walking or shopping, as ona fine morning may 
be met with in Broadway. Rich and bright-coloured 
silks, satins, and other similarly costly materials, 
with ermine-lined cloaks and the most expensive 
furs; white, pink, and blue satin bonnets, with 
ostrich feathers and flowers of the first quality, are 


| worn by all who assume to be genteel or rank in the 


class of ladies, and the whole force of the wardrobe 
seems to be exhausted in the walking costume. The 
women, moreover, are much handsomer than the 
men. They are almost uniformly good-looking ; the 
greater number are what would be called in England 
“‘ pretty women,” which is something between good- 
looking and handsome, in the nice distinctions of 
beauty. This uniformity extends also to their 7 
which are almost universally slender and of good 
symmetry. Very few large or stout women are seen, 
and none that we should call masculine. A more 
than usual degree of feminine delicacy, enhanced by 
the general paleness of complexion and slightness of 
figure, is particularly characteristic of American fe- 
males; and the extreme respect and deference shown 
to them everywhere by men has a tendency to i 
crease that delicacy, by making them more depen- 
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dent on the altention and assistance of-others than 
English ladies of the same class usually are. 

It is in private society, however, that one can best 
judge of both; and the resultof my observation, after 
having seen much of them in domestic circles, and 
in large and fashionable parties, was this: as wives 
and mothers, the American women appear to be ex- 
emplary in the extreme; and while the interior of 
their dwellings exhibits the greatest attention to 
everything that can give domestic comfort, an air of 
propriety and decorum reigns over all their establish- 
ments. In the private and social visits which we 
were permitted to pay to some of the families with 
whom we were on the most intimate footing, nothing 
could surpass the general good sense, ainiability, in- 
telligence, and benevolence which marked the con- 
versation. ‘he wothen were always equal to the 
men, and often superior to them, in the extent of 
their reading and the shrewdness of their observa- 
tions; and though there is everywhere, on the part 
of American females, as far as we have seen them, a 
shrinking away from any share in political conversa- 
tion (the notion studiously impressed on them by the 
men, and not unwillingly entertained by themselves, 
being that itis unbecoming the timid and retiring 
delicacy of the female character to meddle with 
political matters,) yet, whenever they ventured to 
pass this barrier, and indirectly develope their views 
on public affairs, there seemed to me a clearness and 
a soundness in their remarks which sufficiently 
evinced their thorough understanding of the subject. 
The leading features of the female character here, 
however, in the best circles, are domestic fidelity, 
social cheerfulness, unostentatious hospitality, and 
moral and religious benevolence. There are perhaps 
ten times the number of women in good society in 
New York who interest themselves in the support 
and direction of moral objects and benevolent insti- 
tutions that could be found in any city of the same 
population in Europe; and while the husbands are 
busily engaged in their mercantile or professional 
avocations, a good portion of the wealth they acquire 
is directed by the benevolent influences of their 
wives into useful and charitable channels. 

In the gayer parties of fashionable soirées and 
balls the ladies do not appear to so much advantage 
as in the sunny promenade or in the private circle at 
home. Their fashionable parties are as injudiciously 
crowded with more persons than the rooms will ac- 
commodate as in London; three or four hundred is 
not an unusual number of guests; and though the 
Tooms are spacious, yet the crowd is so uncomfort- 
ably great that the dancers have scarcely room to 
make a small circle in the middle of the dense mass; 
while those who do not dance must be content to 
remain wedged into one compact and solid phalanx, 
from which there is no moving, even for a change of 
position, till the dance is over; and even then it will 
sometimes take a quarter of an hour to elbow through 
the crowd from one room to another. I was asked, 
atone of these fashionable parties, by a lady, what 
there was in the scene before us which characterised 
it as American, and wherein it differed from an 
English party of the same number and description. 
My answer was, that the chief points of difference 
observable to me were these: that there were a 
greater number of pretty female forms and faces than 
were ever to b2 seen in an equal number of English 
persons, and especially among the younger portion ; 
but there were no such examples of striking and sur- 
passing beauty as one sometimes sees in one or two 
favoured individuals of a large party at home. There 
Were no ‘fine women” in the English sense of that 
term, comprehending the requisites of tall, full, and 
commanding figures, bold and striking as well as 
beautiful features, rosy colour, expressive eyes, and 
the noble air and carriage of a lofty and dignified 
rank. On the other hand, the American ladies were 
dressed more in the extreme of fashion, both as to 
form and materials ; but there were no such splendid 
displays of jewels as one sees in an English party. 
The dancing was monotonous and indifferent; partly 
from languor, and partly it is believed, from affecta- 
tion of indifference, which is considered to be more 
genteel than vulgar vivacity : a weakness, no doubt, 
English. 


The gentlemen in these fashionable parties appear- 


_ ed far Jess handsome in person and less polished in 





manners than the ladies; and many whom we saw 
were evidently very ill at ease, and had their thoughts 
occupied by other subjects than those immediately 
before them. The refreshments were all substantial 
as well as costly; if there was a fault in them, it 
was that they were generally too abundant; and the 
pressure of the supper-rooms most frequently exceed- 
ed that of the apartments of the dance. Cards are 
rarely or never seen, the influence of the religious 
bodies on public opinion having banished these from 
general society; and the propriety of language 
among all classes of the men is remarkable, as not 
an oath or an imprecation, so often offending the ear 
in what are deemed the best circles in England, any- 
where disturbs the general decorum of the scene. 
The same late hours as are followed in England 
unfortunately prevail here ; and the most fashionable 
persons, though invited for eight, rarely come till 
ten or eleven, and parties of any extent in numbers 
are not often broken up till two or three in the 
morning. 

The condition of the more humble classes, as 
tradesmen, shopkeepers, clerks, and artisans, is cer- 
tainly more comfortable than that of the same classes 
in England; and although they are all at present 
more or less affected by the general depression of 
trade, occasioned by the late pecuniary crisis in the 
States, from which New York has suffered more 
extensively, perhaps, than any other city in the 
Union, yet all seem to possess good dwellings, abun- 
dant clothing, and an ample supply of food. You 
do not see anywhere in the streets persons asking 
alms, or labouring under any visible want of the 
necessaries of life; nor do the offensive and disgust- 
ing scenes so often witnessed in the great thorough- 
fares of London, and the other large cities and towns 
of Britain, in the persons of drunken men and women, 
with filthy and ragged children, deprived of their 
due by the intemperance of their parents, ever meet 
the eye in the great public thoroughfares of the city 
at least, any more than the painful spectacle of young 
and miserable females earning a wretched and pre- 
carious subsistence by the wages of prostitution. 
That there doesexist both poverty and intemperance, 
and that prostitution and crime accompany these in 
the less frequented quarters of this city, there can 
be no doubt; but they do not obtrude themselves on 
the public eye in every part of the principal streets 
as they do in London; and after residing in New 
York for four months, being out almost every day, 
and visiting nearly every part of the town in succes- 
sion, we did not, in the whole, see so many of either 
of the classes named as one meets in a single morn- 
ing’s walk from Charing Cross to Cornhill. * * * 

t is impossible to conceive a more advantageous 
site for the foundation of a maritime city than that of 
New York, as it furnishes two lines of river frontage, 
one on the east and one on the west, each of fourteen 
miles in length; and from the central parts of the 
city, where the streets are open towards the water, 
the two rivers may be seen, one on each side, from 
the same point of view, with ships and smaller ves- 
sels sailing or at anchor in each. Along these river 
fronts, east and west, as far as the town at present 
extends, which is about four miles from north to 
south, the shores are lined with wharves for the ac- 
commodation of vessels of every size and description, 
from the sloop of 50 tons to the London or Liverpool 
packet of 1000 tons; and from the smallest steam 
ferry-boat to the largest steam vessels that sail from 
New York to other ports north and south of it. 

Two great advantages arise from this arrangement 
of the streets in the plan of the city. The first is the 
free and healthy ventilation of the whole, let the 
wind come from whatever quarter it may, as the full 
current of air is unimpeded in its course; and the 
second is the easy drainage of all the cent. parts, 
from the general declivity which proceeds from the 
central ridge gradually downward to the water on 
both sides of the city. ‘These advantages are not 
yet sufficiently appreciated, nor are they secured by 
the best practicable means; but, as wealth and po- 
pulation increase, they will, no doubt, be more and 
more valued, and carefully cherished and preserved, 





Of the public places for air and exercise with which 
the Continental cities of Europe are so abundantly 
and agreeably furnished, and which London, Bath, 
and some other of the larger cities of England con- 
tain, there is a marked deficiency in New York. 
Except the Battery, which is agreeable only in 
summer—the Bowling Green is a confined space of 
200 feet long by 150 broad; the Park, which is a 
comparatively small spot of land (about ten acres 
only) in the heart of the city, and quite a public 
thoroughfare; Hudson Square, the prettiest of the 
whole, but small, being only about four acres; and 
the open space within Washington Square, about 
nine acres, which is not yet furnished with gravel- 
walks or shady trees—there is no large place in the 
nature of a park, or public garden, or public walk, 
where persons of all classes may take air and exer- 
cise. This is a defect which, it is hoped, will ere 
long be remedied, as there is no country, perhaps, 
in which it would be more advantageous to the 
health and pleasure of the community than this to 
encourage, by every possible means, the use of air 
and exercise to a much greater extent than either is 
at present enjoyed. 

The private dwellings contain, as must be the 
case in all large cities, a great variety of kinds and 
descriptions. The older houses are small, and mostly 
built of wood, painted yellow or white. These are 
now confined to the residences of the poorer elasses, 
and are fast disappearing in every quarter; their 
places being occupied by substantial buildings of 
brick, though here and there are a few with granite 
fronts. The style of decoration, in the steps of 
ascent, the area railings, and the doors, is more florid 
and ornamental than in the best parts of London, and 
the interior of the principal houses may be described 
as spacious, handsome, and luxurious, with lofty 
passages, good staircases, large rooms, and costly 
and gorgeous furniture. There are many individual 
houses of much greater splendour in London than 
any to be seen in New York, especially in the man- 
sions of the English nobility ; But, on the whole, 
the number of large, commodious and elegantly-fur- 
nished private dwellings in New York is much 
greater In proportion to the whole population then 
those of I.ondon, and approaches nearer to the ratio 
of Edinburgh or Paris. 

Broadway is much inferior to Regent-street in 
London, in the general air of cleanliness, neatness, 
light, spaciousness, good pavement, and fine shops 
by which the latter is characterised; and although 
the number of beautiful and gaily-dressed ladies, 
who make Broadway their morning promenade, 
uniting shopping, visiting, and walking at the same 
time, gives it a very animated appearance on a fine 
day between twelve and two o’clock, yet the absence 
of handsome equipages and fine horses, and the few- 
ness of well-dressed gentlemen who have leisure to 
devote to morning promenades of pleasnre, occasions 
Broadway to be inferior in the general effect of bril- 
liance and elegance to the throng of Regent-street on@® 
a fine day in May, between three and four o’clock. 


An engineer of Dundee, has succeeded in con- 
structing an air-engine of 30 horse power, that pro- 
mises to be of great value. The manner in which 
it is constructed is at present a secret, as the inven- 
tion is not yet secured by patent, but the engine itself, 
not merely a working model, has been constructed, 
and is employed in his workshops in performing the 
duty which previously required a steam-engine of 
20 horse power. This effect is produced by the con- 
sumption of only one sack of coals per day.— Courier, 


A Russian Estimate or AuTaorsnip.—A popular 
Russian fable (by Kruiloff) represents an author and 
a thief in hell. They are in two separate kettles, and 
the devil has lighted a huge fire under that belong- 
ing to the man of letters, while the light-fingered 
hero is only enjoying a gentle degree of warmth. 
The author reproaches Satan with his partiality, but 
the latter justifies himself thus: ‘* You are a much 
greater sinner than the thief; his sins have died with 
him, but yours will survive for centuries.” 





Journal. 











From Mrs. Austin’s ‘*‘ German Writers.” 


KANT. | 

Born in 1724, at Konigsberg. 

Kant is one of those writers whose name has be- 
come a representative of a class. In this country 
and in France there is scarcely a writer who does not 
feel himself on firm ground in talking of * the cloudy 
metaphysics of Kant.” ‘ Kant’s philosophy,” with 
a part of the world so large that the other is not 
worth talking of, stands for German philosophy ; 
and that again for unintelligible mystical jargon, 
which every body is at liberty to !augh at, and nobody 
bound to attempt to understand. ‘This view of the 
matter will not be controverted here. 

Kant’s personal character was singular. He was 
the son of a cooper at Kipigehens, in which place he 
passed the whole of a life exclusively devoted to 
science. He lived to the age of 80, never having 
been more than thirty miles from home; yet his 
| knowledge was of the most varied and extensive 
kind. Nor did his pure and severe morality impair 
his social cheerfulness. Reichardt says he was as 
j dry in body asin mind. A more attenuated, withered 
frame perhaps never existed; nor perhaps did ever 
eastern sage live a life more pure and passionless. 
i Yet he loved a good table in cheerful society, where 

his extensive reading, the fund of amusing anecdotes 

which he told in his own grave, dry manner, and 

} the genuine humour of his repartees and observations, 
rendered him a most entertaining and diverting com- 
panion. Kant’s society was sought in the most 
distinguished houses; not only on account of his 
unblemished honour and superior intelligence, but 
because he had that proper sense of his own pre- 
eminent merit which enabled him to claim the respect 
due to him, and to bear himself with dignity. He 

Joved cards, which he maintained were the only un- 

failing means of abstracting and quieting the thoughts 

after severe study; and he did not like to pass an 
evening without his game atombre. He had neither 
skill in, nor taste for, the fine arts. His memory 
was prodigious, and enabled him to give singular 
interest to his leétures. He generally delivered 
them in a morning, leaving himself twenty minutes 
between each. The subjects on which he lectured 
were logic and metaphysics, and occasionally the 
law of nature, morals, anthropology, physics and 
physical geography. The latter were peculiarly 
amusing and instructive to young people, from the 
boundless range of his reading in history, travels, 
biography, romances, and in short every branch of 
literature that could afford materials with which to 
enrich his elucidations of those sciences. Here his 
memory displayed all its strength; for though he 
had his lecture written before him, he seldom looked 
at it, and often repeated long series of names and 
dates from his head. Even his lectures on abstract 
philosophy were rendered clear and distinct by the 
treasure of illustrations and examples with which 

» his memory furnished him; and the obscurity which 
many have found in his writings arose, in a great 
measure, from his omission of these, which he 
thought superfluous. 
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I am not aware that any of his works have been. 


translated, except the ‘Critic of Pure Reason,’ the 
title of which, itis to be feared, is not very attractive 
or intelligible to the English reader. 
i Among Kant’s chief antagonists were Herder and 
} ; Jacobi, whose names we have just mentioned. 

Kant’s life and philosophy form the subject of 
several works: Browski’s ‘ Life and Character of 
! Kant ;’ Wasianski’s ‘ Kant during the last years of 
| his lifé ;? Jachmann’s ‘ Kant pourtrayed in letters,’ 
etc., etc. 

He was unquestionably one of the most remark- 
able and interesting men the world ever produced— 
perhaps. for absolute devotion of a mind untroubled 

y passion to the advancement of science, he is 
without an equal. é: 


a 


— 


Tse WetsHMan anp THE Parer.—He used to 
take in a fortnight-old “ daily London paper,” which, 
in his remote corner of Wales, wait arrive by two 
and three, and four at a time, according to the car- 








rier’s visits. Once there was an account in the first 
paper he opened, that a great battle in Spain had 
been fought, in which the Welsh regiments had sig- 
nalized themselves, and the next paper was to con- 
tain lists of names, &c. Of course every mother, 
sister, and sweetheart expected to find their own 
favourites among the heroes, and besought the old 
Welshman to open the second paper instantly ; ;but 
he coolly locked it in a drawer unopened, say ng, 
** To-morrow you shall hear, but mine is a daily pa- 
per, so there cannot be two for the same day.” 


LITERARY CHIT CHAT. 


Earl Spencer, (who was recently hoaxed by that 
arch-financier Edwards, alias Caldwell, alias adozen 
other names, ) is one of the richest noblemen in Erg- 
land. His father the late earl, made an extensivo 
collection of rare and curious books. The catalogue 
of that portion of his library consisting of books 
printed shortly after the discovery of printing, (in 
the 15th century, if we remember rightly,) was pub- 
lished some 20 years since in four royal octavo 
volumes, ata cost of about fifty dollars per copy. 
The present Earl Spencer has distinguished himself 
by his liberal patronage of the fine arts. Our coun- 
tryman, Allston, during his residence in England, 
painted for the earl some of the noblest ornainents 
of his collection. 

Henry Hart Milman, Professor of Poetry in Ox- 
ford University, that is something—author of Fazio, 
Saneor and ‘ihe Fall of Jerusalem, &c., that is a 
great deal more—has recently written a “ History of 
Christianity, from the birth of Christ to the abolition 
of Paganism in the Roman Empire,” and the work 
has just been reprinted (with additions of Dr. Mur- 
doch,) by the Harpers. Milman had qualified him- 
self especially for a task like this, by the whole 
course of his previous literary career. His Fall of 
Jerusalem and History of the Jews must have led 
him to a course of reading, which rendered him par- 
ticularly rich in resources for a history of the early 
ages of Christianity. His candid and philosophical 
mind, contemplating Christianity. with reference to 
the reciprocal influence of its institutions and those 
of civilisation, shines forth with singular lustre in 
this, his most elaborate work. Untinctured with 
the peculiar cant which disfigures many of the works 
on this subject, it will be read by the scholar as well 
as the Chaitian philosopher with anxious pleasure. 
The rich fancy of the poet sometimes sheds its glow 
upon the page; but that excellent judgment which 
is one of Milman’s striking characteristics is never 
biassed, as the learned laureate is too apt to be, by 
his poetical predilections. Commend us to prose 
by a poet, when the poet has a clear head as well as 
a fertile imagination. 

Speaking of poetry, Messrs. Lea & Blanchard, 
whose edition of the ** Remains of Margaret Miller 
Davidson’? we lately took occasion to notice, have 
just issued the “* Poetical Remains of the-late Lucre- 
tia Maria Davidson, collected and arranged by her 
mother, with a Biography by Miss Sedgwick.” It is 
published in a style to match the other volume, and 
will, of course, attract considerable attention. The 
precocious genius of both these young ladies, forms 
a curious and very interesting object of attention ; 
and we think it holds forth a warning to parents to 
beware of stimulating the intellectual powers of very 
young persons, who show a predilection for books. 
A child of this description should be taught to dance 
at four years of age, and by no means be suffered to 
learn the alphabet before itis eight years old. After 
this period, the parent wil] still have difficulty in 
restraining it from excessive reading. 

Mr. Plumer Ward, the veteran author of Tremaine 
and De Vere, has now attained the advanced age of 
seventy-five years; notwithstanding this, he has 
just afforded a decisive proof of the vigour of his 
intellect, somewhat similar to that of Sophocles, at a 
still greater age. He has actually written and pub- 
lished in his seventy-fifth year, another of those 
splendid novels, which place him in the highest rank 
of writers of fiction. His “‘ De Clifford or the Con- 
stant Man,”’ just reprinted in three elegant volumes, 





by Measrs. Lea & Blanchard, is fully equal in vigour 
of thought, variety and accuracy of characterisation, 
freshness of feeling and soundness of reflection, to 
any of his previous works. In those parts relating 
to the love story he has even surpassed himself, 
outstripping all his former efforts in delicacy and 
subtlety of passion and elevation of sentiment. Such 
a green old age more than realises Cicero’s delight. 
ful descriptions of the respectability and pleasure of 
advanced life gladdened with the sunshine of litera. 
ture. 

Among the new novels, Mr. Simms gives us 

** Confession; or the Blind Heart,” written in his usual 
flowing style, with characters well discriminated, 
and descriptions of scenery which appear, according 
to the expression in that famous recommendation on 
the old fashioned coloured English prints, to be 
** done after nature.” 
_ Anovel written with great strength of effect, both 
in the characters and the situations, has just been 
published by Messrs. Carey and Hart. It is entitled, 
** The Miser, or the Convicts of Lisnamona.”’ It is by 
the author of Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry, 
It matters little, however, what else the author may 
have written, as this novel alone is an ample founda- 
tion for his fame. The characters are chiefly in low 
life ; but the power and pathos displayed in their 
delineation may justly entitle the author to a place 
in the first class of novelists. 

The Appletons still continue to issue beautiful 
reptinis of English works. The ‘Token of Affec- 
tion,” ** Token of Remembrance,” and ‘Token of 
Friendship,” and * Pure Gold,’’ are exquisite little 
pocket volumes with steel plate frontispieces, just 
fit to leave in a lady’s work-box drawer, by accident, 
go as not to be taxed with presumption. Their Pic- 
torial Editions of Robinson Crusoe, Napoleon’s Life, 
&c. we shall hereafter notice. 

They say that Messrs. Lea and Blanchard have in 
press, nearly ready for publication, a very clever 
book written by the lady of a distinguished Virginian 
Senator. It is entitled, Tales and Souvenirs of a 
Residence in Europe, By a Lady of Virginia. The 
first story in the book, of which the scene is laid 
partly in Europe and partly in America is pronounced 

y acritic who has seen the sheets, to be very cre- 
ditable to the genius and taste of the fair and gifted 
writer. 

The Appletons continue their *¢ Tales for the Peo- 
ple and their Children.” The last, entitled the 
“ Two Defaulters,” is of American origin, and is 
particularly well timed. The people and their chil- 
dren have suffered a great deal of late years, in 
consequence of certain persons having had their edu- 
cation neglected in respect to the doctrine of the true 
church touching defaulters. This little book puts 
that matter all straight. 
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